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For Friends’ Review 

“TESTIMONY” OF THE FRIENDS’ DRESS, 

‘If the trumpet give an uncertain sound, who} 
shall prepare himself to battle ?”’ 

Even in eye sight, to others we live and not 
to ourselves alone. .How are they to be af- 
fected by the sight of us? In whatsoever 
little things or great thou art brought into 
view, thou art brought into responsibility. 
Every look directed to thee is a question put 
—it is even a claim for good. What is our 
answer to, what is our answerableness for | 
strangers to whom we present ourselves even 
casually to be seen? What sort of object- 
lessons are our persons? What principles 
may they advertise, what testimony display, | 
because of the truth ? 

The majority of people whom we meet 
never think there is such a thing as the 
“ Peace question,” unless reminded ; scruple 
not concerning oaths, or civil punishment by 
death, sermons hired or invented, human 
ordinances as worship, wasteful gaiety, vanity, 
and slavery of capricious fashion, taking the 


world as they find it gener rally, and falling i in | 


with the course of it with unquestioning do- 
cility. But when now the Friends’ garb is 
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presented in the midst of these men and wom- 
en, (as in a public conveyance, and almost 
anywhere,) immediately they are reminded 
that war is called in question as a great crime ; 
they see therein, often more impressively than 
| they would hear, a protest against all such un- 
| spirieeality and nonsense as Friends are 
known to testify against. They are reminded, 
and perhaps set to thinking, that these evils 
are possibly unchristian, once oftener than if 
| the Friend who wore the significant dress had 
t| not appeared in that garb. At any rate, if to 
any one the Friends’ dress is not recognizable 
‘les bearing such a meaning, it is the fault of 
his own general information, or rather, it is 
the fault of Friends’ own faithfulness so openly 
and generally to testify their testimonies, as 
that there shall be no doubt in any one who 
| sees a Friend’s dress, as to its proper meaning. 
Thus, if a soldier, dressed as such, appears 
| before the eyes of others, by his pe culiar garb 
| he presents his individual testimony in favor 
of war. It seems important, were it only as 
an ufiset, that the opposite testimony of the 
army of Peace should likewise publicly be 
borne. And I know of no other dress, which 
by general recognition means Peace, except 
that of Friends. Neither do I know any other 
which means, to the public conscience, radical 
truthfulness in letter because in spirit, radical 
in spirit and in truth; any other 
| whie th says, “Swear not at all;” any other 
which proclaims, “ The kingd om of God is 
| not j in word but in power;” that preaching, 
praying, singing, are disowned of Christ, if 
they be not “in demonstration of the | Spirit 
‘and of power;” any other dress which dis- 
tinetly inculcates several cardinal virtues. 
It means these things because Friends have 
|made it mean so. They have written the 
meaning of their outward characteristics in 
their blood, in their bruises, their imprison- 
| ments, distraint of their goods, t their loss of 
all things, their honesty, their public benefits, 
their generally admire d life and conversation. 
Any other form of dress which the testifying 
faithful had fallen into instead would have 
meant the same. And if we mean what they 
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meant, why not testify our meaning in the 
only form of expression which has been made 
thus publicly intelligible? For generally ac- 
cepted usage is the law of the meaning of 
language. 

To remark more explicitly concerning our 
testimony against all wars, it has appeared to 
the writer interesting to find, in considering | 
the subject of uniforms, (for fashion insists 
upon her uniforms, only capriciously, arbitra- 
rily, and ruinously,) that there are only tivo 
distinctive aud permanent uniforms for every- | 
day wearing representative of principles, ap- 
parent in Christian countries ;—the one that 
which is the mark of a man of war, and the 
other (that of Friends) which marks a man 
of peace. The one distinguishes the profes- 
sional enemy of some for ‘whom Christ died, | 
the other the professed friend of all because | 
the friend of Christ. The one is in testimony | 
of the sword of carnage, the other of the sword | 
of the Spirit. On which side shall the holders 
of Friends’ principles obviously array them- | 
selves? There is only one manner of dress | 
which a man, and only one which a woman 
can wear in this day to be evidently known 
and read of all men, at sight, as a herald of 
Peace. 

The writer has avoided naming our Society 
dress as “the plain dress,” not finding that it | 
is plainer than any other style equally simple; 
especially as many of our women Friends tes- 
tify that their ancient dress might be much 
more economically simplified in the matter of 
laces, &c., to the gain of plainness. But yet it 
is commendable as a plain dress, and yet more | 
particularly commendable for a testimony, be- 
cause to plainness is superadded peculiarity. 
For testimonial dress appears an impossibility 
unless peculiar. It may perhaps be admitted 
that the majority of undistinguishable Friends 





dress as simply in, or a few years behind, the 
common style, as those who appear in the an- 
tique style. And they may with just confi- 
dence point to their unassuming, but not dis- 
tinctive garb, and say, “Of course I believe 
in plain dress, and wear it.” 

But a plain dress may be one thing, and a 
testimony for plainness quite another. The 
ordinary citizen's style, plain as it may be in 
itself, does not operate as a testimony for 
plainness. Some example, it is true, he affords, 
but the unnoticed example of a unit, not the 
impressive testimony of a society. When we 
see a person dressed simply, in the ordinary 
manner, but inexpensively, or without super- 
fiuities, does the thought strike us soon, or at 
all, that it is done in testimony of plainness? 
Nay, rather is it not looked upon as a testi- 
mony of poverty, or narrow circumstances? 
But of a Friend’s distinctive garb it is men- 
tally said at once, “ It is not his purse, but his 
principles that makes him dress so, And what 
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are his principles?” And so the intelligent 
observer is led to reflect again concerning war, 
extravagance, the perceptible g guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, and our other w ell-known views 
—yet perhaps more unto edifying in too many 
cases, if he inquires concerning principles 
meditatively at the suggestion of the garb, 
rather than vocally at the mouth of the wearer. 

Again, the Friends’ dress is found to be a 
silent testimony that the wearer does not in- 
tend to be disrespectful if he address a person 
without flattering titles. If I have conscien- 
tious scruples against calling any man Mister, 
or reverend, or honorable, his Grae e, his Ho- 
liness, or his Majesty, when I mean at heart 
no such untruth, and I omit the compliments 
accordingly, the strange conduct is at once 
attributed to impudence or audacity, unless I 
succeed at once in explaining that it is from 
principle. We cannot often stop to explain 
our strangeness by words; but the Quaker 
garb is always manifest as an immediate and 
satisfactory explanation that our disuse of 
flattering titles is conscientious, and not im- 
pudent. “Thereby our testimony to strict truth 
of language is maintained, while the duty of 
courteousness to all men is at the same time 
preserved. 

Yet it has been feared that the peculiar 
attire of our own, as of some in the Episco- 
palian or Romanist religious society, was also 
a testimony for ritualism ; tending to that ob- 
solete dispensation of outward forms in religion 
which Friends were raised up to testify against. 
And the apprehension that they were of the 
nature and principle of ecclesiastical vestments, 
and feeling that they were often blindly in- 
sisted upon as a religious test, in an ecclesias- 
tical spirit, has made many ingenuous young 
hearts recoil from them as from a corrupting 
external, burdening down our religious 
Society away from its pure and primitive 
spirituality into the beggarly elements. It 
were indeed a blighting inspiration of the 
enemy, that should as it an angel of light 
(separate from Jove) puff up an idolatry of 
society machinery and ritual to shrivel up the 
testimony into a test, or embalm us in any 
form of “filthy rags” as our own righteous- 
ness. But whatever might be the exceptional 
bondage of any individuals, we are persuaded 
the Society is far from such a case. 

Now it is of the nature of ecclesiastical vest- 
ments, in those denominations that do pre- 
scribe them, that they are worn only on eccle- 
siastical occasions or personages. But the 
moral testimonies which, voluntarily, are worn 
by members of our religious association are as 
an every-day, secular dress, acknowledging no 
such distinction as that of “clergy” and 
“laity ;” symbolizing also that morality, pro- 
ceeding forth from religious principle, is to be 
carried strictly through all the walk and con- 
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versation of daily business ; ond that the dvan| 
which is good enough for worshipping is good 
enough for working, “as unto the Lord.” 
Much of the talk about “ canonicals” and 
“church vestments,” as if applicable to our 
society dress, seems to spring from a confusion 
as to the meaning of the term church. Mem- 
bers who avail themselves of such expressions 
seem to call the society the church. But the 
society never presumes to call itself the church, 
professing as it does that no religious society | 
is the church, but that the church is the whole 
body of those individuals in all sects, lands, | 
and tribes, who are personal members of Christ 
their own living Head. But the society exists 
solely in the interest of the church, and is un- 
successful only in so far as its members are 
not, or become not, also church-members. 
This association into which we have formed 
ourselves for religious (inclusive of moral) 
purposes, without prescribing any society- | 
badges for its members, has yet regarded them | 
favorably as moral testimonies, outwardly 
produced from religious principle, indicative | 
of no canonical or clerical distinctions in 
church-rank, but uniform for all members of | 


whatever station, and for all days alike, use- | 
ful for advertisements of several great causes, | 
useful for tokens of fraternal recognition and | 
sympathy, useful for public confession, for | 
open committal or pledge to the cause of| 
truth and righteousness, and for a reminder 
and hedge therein,—usefu/, such is the word, 
however much it may savor of Exnediency. 
For, as it is only on the ground of utility that | 
I have ever heard or seen a reason for the | 
dress given by men, so, as being the moral | 
testimony of a society, and not the essential | 
robe of righteousness of the church, or a ritual 
vesture fur churchly performances, I think | 
the outward testimony is most properly re- 
garded, like external conduct generally, as in | 
the province » of morals, (religion born, of | 
course,) thereby also clearly avoiding the| 
stigma of “ religious” ritualism. 
It will be seen that while morality is not! 
here regarded as religion, true morality is| 
regarded as of religion ; that moral and re 
ligious duties are considered as one and the 
same in their spiritual origin and source; re- | 
ligion being an inward, spiritual reconciling | 
of the human will with the Divine, and true 
morality the outward carrying on of that inner | 
Life. Thus Religion is a Life, and morality | 
a living,—even a ‘working out with fear and 
trembling (or, if we are so acon in that! 
perfect love which “ casteth out all fear”) of} 
that which God worketh in us “to will and 
to do of his own good pleasure.” But the 
living, without the life, is dead works: and 
the Life not lived owt, is dead faith, or soon 
outlived. Genuine morality i is the outworking 
of religion, rather than religion the in-working | 
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of imevality. Thus, truly moral testimonies 
are fundamentally religious, and true morality 
may be defined as religious conduct. 

Let each, then, examine himself, how far 
his peculiar testimonies are such in purity, 


'and how far his outward habit is a copied or 
| traditional ceremonial ; if held to be religious, 


in the spirit of ecclesiasticism, wherein he is 
at variance with the nature of Phariseeism or 


Romanism ; or if held to be secular, as a so- 
j , , 


ciety badge and not as a testimonial badge, 
wherein, for him, it is not masonic. Unless it 
be the outward testimony of a religious con- 
cern on the part of each wearer, against cer- 
tain evils and follies that are abroad in the 
world against which the principles of our re- 
ligious society are known to set their face, 
and unless it be displayed, not exclusively be- 
cause of the society, but chiefly because of the 
Truth,* I know not how he shall escape several 
right-hand or left-hand errors. If distinctive 
peculiarity of itself be dear to any member's 
heart, he may not, unless uncharitable, object 
to independent orders of Odd Fellows in gen- 


jeral. If he be critical to stand upon the order 
|of his going, attached as by an article of re- 


ligion to the outward ways of historical or 
| other men, though profe ssing also that his sole 
interest should be in the Way, the Truth, and 
the Life, he will sometimes find it im possible 
to serve two masters. 

Judging that such are the straits of some, 
there appear to be many Christian Friends 
who say: “I love the testimony which the 
Society of Friends bears to the rest of the 
world. I hope it will faithfully bear that 
testimony; but it is my part to bear a testi- 
mony not to the rest of the world, but to the 


| society itself,—a testimony against ritualism. 


Not wishing to contribute to the spirit of out- 


ward forms in religion, I forbear the use of 


the Friends’ dress, out of the love I bear to 
the brethren, for their good.” 

As has already been noticed, no attire can 
operate as a protest or testimony, unless it 
| attracts attention as peculiar or distinctive. 





* “ Recause of the Truth,’’—this expression con- 
| templates two meanings: lst, by the authority of 
Truth; 2d, as a testimony for the Truth. Many 
Friends are perhaps scarcely conscious of wearing 
their peculiarity as a testimony, or for any other 
utility (save that they could not find peace till they 
adopted it;) but yet feel conscious of wearing it by 
the authority of the Holy Witness, in simple, un- 
questioning obedience to apprehended duty. It is 
on this higher ground, that of Authority, that no 
reasons for obedience need be understood. But on 
the other gronnd,—that of conscious festimony, the 
reason is of course known to the wearer why he 
calls it a testimony. And the above essay is limited, 
by the terms of its subject, to this latter and partial 
view, and should throughout be understood accord- 
ingly. But as to the other view, that of authority, 
the ‘*Thus saith the Lord”’ is beyond the pale of 
mau’s reason or sense of expediency, and supreme 
above all other rules of moral conduct. 
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The ordinary dress worn in the world teaches 
no distinctive lesson in particular, and accord- 
ingly is not testimonial against ritualism or 
anything else. If simple or plain, it appears 
testimonial of little besides modestly taking 
the world as one finds it, or else testimonial 
of limited means. It never occurs to behold- 
ers that it is testimonial of a religious prin- 
ciple. Least of all would the ritualists, Phar- 
isees, or high-church party, if such there be, 
in our religious society, be reminded at sight 
of an outwardly undistinguishable Friend, 
that his external appearance was in testimony 
against their outward formalism, but rather 
would it be, to their view, testimony of sub- 
servience to the ways and maxims of the 
world. So the ordinary citizen’s garb must 
fail to operate as a testimony against ritualism. 

But even were “the world’s” or any other 
manner of dress noticeably testimonial against 
ritualism, it would be inefficient, since ritual- 
ism being held as religious observance, having 
its root in the spirit of the mind and heart, 
cannot be fought by outward weapons, but 
only by the power of grace. Though thou 
shouldst succeed in removing the regalia of 
the formalist, yet will he be just as ritualistic 
upon something else, so long as his heart re- 
tains its legal bias. Outward practices, as 
practices, may be testified against by outward 
examples; but inward states and conditions 
are to be reached with spiritual weapons. 
And we have observed the outward practices 
against which our mode of dress has become 
testimonial. It testifies against these as out 
ward evils, and leaves the inward conditions 
from which they spring to the witness of the 
Spirit ;—where the spirit of ritualism, consist- 
ing wholly in an inward idolatry of externals, 
must also be left. For it will not be rebuked 
by modes which appear as counter-ritualism 
no better than itself; but rather by the all- 
subduing love of Him who “‘is the end of the 
law for righteousness to every one that be- 
lieveth.” While, then, outward example may 
bear counter testimony to opposite example 
in moral conduct, the legal spirit which insists 
upon certain outward forms as essential to 
religion, if it is ever to be dispelled, must be 
thawed out by a more thoroughly love-inspir- 
ing work of grace, rather than mocked out by 
more fashionable forms of dress worn in spite 
of it. 

Not pretending to touch on many of the 
points of the subject which have unexpectedly, 
freshly, and lately arisen in the mind of the 
writer, who till recently was, as a matter of 
conscience, attired in no distinctive manner, 
he concludes, by summarily suggesting in part 
the present view of the subject as follows :— 
It is bad to dress vainly; it is well to dress 
plainly ; it is better to dress also instructively. 

J. H. DinLineHaM, 
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DUMB BUT ELOQUENT. 

The following touching story of “a hand- 
some English coach-dog” and his drunken 
master, is vouched for by a leading Boston 
paper, from which we quote: 

“The man pursued his devious course, 
closely followed by his four-footed companion, 
until at length he approached the door of the 
saloon referred to, and was about to enter, 
when, to the surprise of all who had witnessed 
the affair, the dog jumped up, and catching 
the skirts of the man’s coat, sought to prevent 
him from going in. The inebriated biped spoke 
in angry tones to the beast, but without avail, 
until a more than ordinarily severe command 
induced him to relinquish his hold, and the 
man hastened inside, followed by his faithful 
companion and would-be protector. 

“ Actuated simply by curiosity, we also went 
in, and as we gained a position near the bar, 
saw in close proximity thereto the beast and 
his master, the latter trying to reach the bar, 
and the former standing on his hind legs, with 
his forepaws placed against the man’s breast, 
vainly endeavoring, even at the eleventh hour, 
to prevent him from again indulging in the 
intoxicating cup. 

“To the credit of the bartender be it stated, 
that he refused to furnish the man with more 
liquor, and tears were drawn from eyes that 
had long been unused to the melting mood, 
as at each refusal the undoubtedly heart- 
stricken canine would bestow a look intended 
doubtless to be ’one of gratitude upon the 
dispenser of “juleps,” “slings,” and “ tods,” 
and then turning, would, as it were, mutely 
beseech his liquor-loving master to abstain.” 

one —_——- 


MISSION WORK IN LONDON. 

(Letter from one of the workers to Eli Jones.) 

Lonpon, Ist mo. 31, 1870. 

My dear friend Eli Jones,— ... The De- 
partments of Christian work at the Bedford 
Institute continue to prosper. We have now 
upwards of 600 scholars on a First-day; 
of course that includes the schools held in the 
morning and afternoon. 

The elder scholars on the boys’ side are 
making themselves very useful in. the Tem- 
perance question, having themselves started a 
Band of Hope, and through that they are 
trying to influence the parents of the children 
who attend their Band of Hope. We feel 
also very much encouraged about the meeting 
held on First-day mornings in the Bedford 
Hall, which thou mayst remember thou sev- 
eral times attended. It now numbers 150 
men, who come from the lodging houses in 
the neighborhood. We give them a cup of 
coffee and some bread and butter, and after 
doing justice to that, they sit very quietly for 
an hour and a half or two hours and pay 
_— attention to what is said. Our friend 

ary Ann Marriage takes the principal bur- 
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den of the meeting, but several of us oc- 
casionally go to lend her a hand. Thomas 
D. Watson, A T. Alexander, also Robert 
Nicholls are often there. 

Our friend Edmund Pace keeps up the 
First-day evening meeting there; the average 
attendance is about 80. We have several 
sewing classes in active operation at the Bed- 
ford : the poor women are able to earn 9 or 10 
pence per day, which is a great heip to them. 
The mothers’ meetings, conducted by my dear 
wife and myself, continue to prosper: have an 
average attendance of about 80 each evening. 

tr “™—. . 

_ The work at Rateliff is now in a very flour- 
ishing condition (at least if I may express my 
humble view.) Thou wilt be pleased to hear 
that 150 or 160 of the poor attend the evening 
meeting every First-day. They evidently sit 
in a gathered frame of mind, and seem quite 
to enjoy the meetings. We generally arrange 
that some Friend in the station of minister is 
there ; the people seem also quite to enjoy the 
silence. We are quite hopeful that Friends’ 
principles may spread in Ratcliff. During 
the last twoor three weeks, Friends have taken 
a house near the Meeting-house, and opened it 
as an Institute for the working men and boys 
who attend our meetings. The Meeting-house 
is well used for sewing-classes, Temperance 
meetings and schools. In addition to the above, 
we have the work in the house at London St., 
about 5 minutes’ walk from the Meeting house. 

I must now say a little about the work at 
Peel. The precious meetings you had there are 
often remembered by us with, I humbly 
trust, thankful hearts. The Meeting-house is 
now used four evenings a week, as thou wilt 
see by the Report. We seem the most encour- 
aged with the meeting with the poor on Fourth- 
day evenings. It is attended by about 70 of 
the poor, mostly women, and is often a very 
refreshing and strengthening opportunity. . . 

We have had some very precious cottage 
meetings in the district around the Meeting- 
house, during the last twelve months. How 
comforting is the thought that when our dear 
Lord and Master puts forth His sheep, He 
goeth before them to prepare the way. 

The Temperance meetings at the Peel have 
been very successful, several interesting cases 
having been the result. 

We have come to the conclusion at the dif- 
ferent meetings that are held among the poor 
of London, to offer them some simple mem- 
bership, that is to give them a card which en- 
titles them to attend a Quarterly Tea or Fel- 
lowship Meeting. They seem quite pleased at 
being connected with us. We have tried it at 
Ratcliff and Peel, also at the Bedford Schol- 
ars’ Meetings. 

... In the fellowship of the Gospel of 
Christ, believe me to remain thy. much at- 
tached friend, JoHN D. AppLeron. 
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THE QUAKERS. 
(Continued from page 422.) 

The following sentence, if it had only 
been true, would have delighted Mr. Mill :— 
“The women have their own monthly, quar- 
terly, and yearly meetings, simultaneously 
with the men, with an almost co-ordinate ju- 
risdiction over the members of their own sex.” 
Alas, however, for the advocates of “ woman’s 
rights,” even the democratic Quakers give 
the sisters no jurisdiction whatever even over 
members of their own sex, the exercise of the 
discipline devolving exclusively on the stern- 
er brothers. Had Dr. Cunningham been 
aware of the very heavy tax made upon 
Friends in the metropolis for the support and 
education of their poorer members, he would 
hardly have committed himself to the asser- 
tion that “the Society of Friends support all 
their own poor; but as almost the whole body 
is respectable, and even wealthy, the burden 
is not very heavy.” Nor, when stating that 
“no great artist has yet emerged from the 
sect,” can he have recollected that the sect 
has furnished a President to the Royal Acad- 
emy in the person of Benjamin West, nor 
have known that one of the most successful 
portrait-painters of the present day, Mr. Jerry 
Barrett, without exception the most success- 
ful limner on wood, Mr. Birket Foster, as 
well as other artists less known to fame, have 
been educated in their communion. The 
statement that “the Quakers are declining 
in numbers, both in England and America,” 
is incorrect in point of fact. During the 
early part of this century the decrease was no 
doubt rapid in this country, but the published 
statistics show that for several vears ahout 
the middle of the century the numbers were 
almost stationary, while since then, the tide 
has apparently turned, and there has been a 
very slight yearly increase, though not yet in 
proportion to the general growth of the popu- 
lation. In the United States, on the other 
hand, the Society has steadily increased from 
the period of its first establishment, notwith- 
standing several important secessions from 
its ranks, and at no period has the increase 
probably been more rapid than at the present 
time, three fresh “ Yearly Meetings” having 


| been established in the States and in Canada 


within the last few years. But the most re- 
markable illustration of Dr. Cunningham’s 
entire want of the power of understanding 
the subject on which he is writing is con- 
tained in the following sentence :—* In many 
respects their polity resembles the polity of 
the Church of Scotland, . . . but it i much 
more inquisitorial, and interferes more with the 


freedom of personal thought and action; . . 


their religious opinions are as carefully 
watched as if they were stereotyped in a 
creed.” When we recollect the rigor with 
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which the Church of Scotland requires from | it is time now to inquire what really are the 
its members the strictest orthodoxy of belief | facts connected with the Society of Friends 
and practice on the question of Sunday ob- | | which are of value and interest to the student 
servance, and remember that not long since|of church history. History can probably 
an unfortunate compositor who was compelled | furnish no other instance of a body of men so 
to work in the printing-office on Sunday even- | insignificant in numbers (at the present time 
ings in order that kirk ministers might have|ther are not more a about 14,000 in 
their newspapers regularly on Monda ay morn- | Great Britain, and 3000 in Ireland, and have 
ning, was excommunicated for the offence, and | at no time exceeded about 60,000,) produc- 
appealed unsuccessfully against this sentence | ing so marked an influence, not only on the 
to the higher courts—the confiding reader of | social developments of their time, but on thé 


the above sentence would naturally infer that | whole course of the history of religion. With- 
‘out in any way derogating from the high 
\stand maintained by other bodies of Protes- 
tant Dissenters, we think there is not one 
| among them, Independents, Baptists, Wesley- 
| ans, or Presbyterians, who will not yield the 
| palm to the “ persistent Quakers” as the fore- 
| most champions of civil and religious liberty. 
| If we review our social and religious legisla- 
|tion during the last two centuries, we shall 
find the Quakers conspicuous in every ad- 
vance from ignorant prejudice to enli ghtened 
freedom, in every fresh attack made on the 
| strongholds of bigotry and intolerance. We 
need not more than name the great questions 
of Prison Reform, the Amelioration of the 
criminal Code, the granting of political 
equality to Roman Catholics and the Abo- 
lition of the Test Act, the Abolition of Slave- 
ry, and the Repeal of the Corn Laws. In all 
these great movements, though we owe much 
to Howard, Romilly, Wilberforce, and 
Brougham, how much longer would it have 
been before their labors had received their 
full reward, without the untiring support and 
co-operation of Elizabeth Fry, William Al- 
len, J. J. Gurney, Joseph Sturge, and the 
whole moral force of the brothe rhood? And 
in the questions which are continually en- 
gaging the attention of the philanthropic at 
the present day, their influence is not less 
marked, notwithstanding their greatly dimin- 
ished numbers compared with these of the 
first half-century of their existence. George Fox 
used to say that a single Quaker could shake 
the country for miles round ; and in like man- 
| ner the Friends, when united and determined 
to carry a point, can shake the country till 
their voice is heard in the councils of the na- 
tion. 3efore attempting to reply to the 
question, Whence this latent force in the 
| Quaker body? we must examine a little into 
| the structure of the Society, and this inquiry 
| we may divide, after the manner of old-fash- 
| ioned sermons, into three heads,—their church 
| constitution, their religious tenets, and their 
| social life. 
| The church constitution of the Society of 
Friends is perhaps the simplest of any recog- 


the Society of Friends carries the same “ in- 
quisitorial polity” to a still greater excess. 
What therefore would be the astonishment of | 
the said confiding reader to discover, on mak- 
ing a pe rsonal ac quaint ance with the ec onomy 
of the Society of Friends, that among no body 
of profe ssing g ¢ ‘hristians, not ever excepting 
the Unitarians or the Church of England, i 

there at the present time more absolute aie 
dom both of thought and action ; 
quisitorial interference, at all events with free- 
dom of thought, is absolutely unknown ; 


that so long as a member of the Society con 


tinues in the path of moral and commercial | 


rectitude, and does not altogether neglect at- 


tendance at their meetings for religious wor- | 


ship, he need fear but little interference from 
his elders with his religious belief or his pri- 
vate conduct. Among acertain section of the 
Manchester Quakers there has been recently 


a considerable movement in the direction of 
free thought ard a rational interpretation of 


the Scriptures, displayed in published pam- 
phlets and in lectures at their Literary In- 
stitute. At each of the last two “ Yearly 
Meetings” an effort bas been made to repress 
this freedom of thought and of expression ; 
but the attempt has been on each occasion 
overruled by the general opinion of the body. 
An article in the number of the Friends’ 
Quarterly Examiner for April, 1869, on “ Jew- 


ish Modes of Thought in their bes -aring upon | 


the Interpretation of Seripture,” by the Prin- 
cipal of one of their colleges, shows a breadth 
of view which has fairly taken us by surprise, 
and which contrasts most favorably with the 
rigid mode of interpretation still in vogue 
amongst most orthodox sects. It is a signifi- 
cant fact that an article which distinctly ad- 
mits that the value of these books is a ques- 
tion independent of their historical and sta- 
tistical accuracy, has been reprinted for cir- | 
culation among the teachers of the “ Friends’ 
First-day School Association.” These mis- 
statements are the more extraordinary, inas- 
much as Dr. Cunningham frequently quotes | 
from the official publications of the Society, a 
careful perusal of which would have corrected | 


that an in- | 


and } 





nearly all the errors in matters of fact into | nized religious body, and is easily explained. 


which he has fallen. 
Mr. Cunningham’s errors being disposed of, 


Every child born of parents both of whom are 
members of the body, and who have been 
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married in accordance with its rules, is from | outineat” ‘e 


, 


birth a member of the Society, and is entitled | 
of education and main-| 


to all its privileges 
tenance, until the membership has been vol- 


untarily relinquished, or the individual has |“ 


been formally disunited from communion. 
The sre are many Friends who object to this 

“birthright membership,” believing that the 

comparative weakness and lifelessness of the 

Society during later years has arisen to a con- 
siderable extent from this wholesale admission 
of nominal members, 
careless on religious matters, or who have int 
bibed views opposed to those of the body. 
On the other hand, the Society has never, at 
all events since birthright membership was 
established, pretended that a member of its 
communion is necessarily a child of grace ; 
it simply considers it desirable that the child 
should b » instructed in some decided religious 
belief, and what so natural as the one which 
its parents profess ? 
to judge for itself. There is therefore nothing 
corresponding to the confirmation of the 
Church of England, or the admission to 
church-membership of other dissenting bodies. 
In the e arly days of Quakerism there appears 
to have been no form al acknowledgment of 
membership, and young people did not take 
part in the “meetings for discipline” until 
invited by their elders; at present these 
meetings are open to all, but are practically 
nearly confined to those elder and middle- 
aged members who cau spare a considerable 
portion of their time from their outward af.- 
fairs. 

The constitution of these meetings for dis- 
cipline has been but little changed since their 
by Fox short ly before 
death. The lowest in rank, but the highest 
in executive authority, are the “Monthly 
Meetings,” consisting either of one large con- 
gregation, or of several smaller ones in adjacent 
towns or villages. The duties of these meet- 
ings are to look after the maintenance and 
education of their poorer members, to admit 
fresh applicants for membership, and to cen- 
sure or “disown” defaulters. No member 
migrates from one part of the country to an- 
other without his removal being followed by 
a “ certificate of membership,” which is pub- 
licly read at the monthly meeting into whose 
compass the individual removes; and to this 


establishment 


practice is to a great extent due the personal | 
acquaintance possessed by Que akers with mem- | 
bers of their own body in all parts of the} 
country, and the bond of fraternal friendship | 
are also made to see that there is no obstacle 


existing among them. Every application for 
membership must ultimately be discussed 

the Monthly Meeting at large, and with this | 
body and not with the minis sters rests the en- 
tire power of its acce ptance or rejection. 


who are either utterly | 


—until it attains to years | 


his | 


With | 
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or dwaniting from membership, 
although any individual, feeling aggrieved 
by his disownment, may appeal to the 
“Quarterly Meeting,” and thence to the 
Yearly Meeting.” A committee is then ap- 


pointed by the superior meeting to consider 
the appeal, and this committee is not allowed 
to report till the appellant and the parties 
representing the meeting appealed against, 
they 


have both signed a declaration that 
have been fully and fairly heard. 
Unless the report of the committee con- 
firmatory of the disownment is signed by at 
least two-thirds of its members, the individu- 
al is reinstated in membership. In ap pes als 
relating to matters of “faith and doctrine, 
however, the decision rests with the Quarter- 
ly or Yearly Meeting in full assembly ; but no 
instance of this kind has occurred for ‘the last 
thirty years. There is no code of laws enu- 
merating the offences for which an individual 
is liable to be disunited from membership ; 
each Monthly Meeting exercising its judgment 


on every case that is brought before it, sub- 


ject to the before-mentioned right of appeal. 


[n what may be called the middle age of the 
Society, from the middle of the eighteenth 
to the early part of the present century, the 
dise ip line was freque ntly exercised in a very 
harsh and oppressive manner, even slight de- 
viations from the “ unwritten law” in such 
trifling matters as dress or language being 
visited with its utmost penalties. For the 

last twenty years, however, more liberal and 

enlightened views have gradually prevailed, 


}and disownment is now practically nearly 


confined to grave delinquencies in morality, 
failure in business under more than ordinari- 
ly discreditable circumstances, infractions of 
the well-known prec iples of the Society re- 


| specting war or oaths, continual neglect of at- 


tendance at meetings for worship, or marriage 
by a priest, this latter being far the most fer- 
tile source of the rapid decrease of the body 
since its first establishment. The form of 
marriage among Friends is exceedingly sim- 
When two young Quakers become at- 
tached to one another, they have first to ob- 
tain the consent of their parents, if living, 
though the meeting has the power of dispens- 
ing with this if it appears to be withheld with- 
out sufficient cause ; the young man has then 
to declare his intention in person to the 
Monthly Meeting of which he is a member, 
and the intended marriage is publicly an- 
nounced at the close of the meetings usually 
attended by both the parties. Appointments 


ple. 


in the nature of a prior engagement; and, 
no difficulty arising on any of these points, 
| the marriage takes plae e at aregular meetin; g 
for worship, or one specially appointed for the 


the same body resides also the power of “ dis- | purpose. After a period of silence, the young 
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people rise, holding each other by the hand, 
and the man says in an audible voice :— 
“ Friends, I take this my friend A. B. to be 
my wife, promising, through divine assistance, 
to be unto her a loving and faithful husband, 
until it shall please the Lord by death to sep- 
arate us,” The lady having made the corres- 
Eaowe promise, and their signatures having 

een appended to the marriage certificate in 
the presence of the official registrar, the mar- 
riage is accomplished, and “ they two become 
one flesh.” The Quakers hold very strongly 
that marriage partakes of the character 
both of a civil contract and a religious ordi- 
nance. 

It is held to be the duty of all Friends to 
advise and reprove their brethren when they 
appear to be following the downward path ; 
as their “ Book of Advices” expresses it :— 

“Tf any weakness, shortness, failure, or un- 
faithfulness appear in any professing the same 
truth with us, we hope faithful friends and 
brethren will continue their Christian care for 
their help, instruction, and admonition, in the 
love and power of the Lord, as in His wisdom 
they shall see cause, still aiming at their good, 
their inward peace of conscience, and salva 
tion in Christ Jesus.” 

Still, for the carrying out of the discipline, 
it was found needful to appoint official “ over- 
seers,” whose duty it is tosee that only suita- 
ble cases for relief are brought before the 
meetings, that none suffer from want of such 
relief if unable to support themselves, and to 
take the initiative in cases of delinquency. 
They have, however, no executive power 
whatever, and their appointment is constant- 
ly revised by the Monthly Meeting. One 
other inportant duty of the Monthly Meetings 
is the acknowledgment or recording of minis- 
ters. Friends have always held that a gift 
in the ministry requires no special mental en- 
dowments or training, and that the setting 
apart of any body of men specially to preach 
the Gospel is unscriptural. Any one is at 
liberty to preach or to pray in their meetings 
for worship, and the congregation is the sole 
judge as to whether the supposed call comes 
from the right source. When the exercise of 
this gift becomes more frequent or at greater 
length, the congregation, men and women to- 
gether, is called upon to judge whether the 
individual shall be formally recorded as a 
minister; and those thus chosen, together 
with the elders, whose special province is to 
watch over the right exercise of the minis- 
try, form together a “select meeting” of min- 
isters and elders. There is, however, a grow- 
ing feeling in the body, that the existence of 
these select meetings, even without power or 
authority of any kind, except over their own 
members, is an approach to hierarchism and 
opposed to the first principles of Quakerism. 
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The ministers in the Society of Friends belong 
to all classes and stations in life, from the 
richest to the poorest. The most notable 
representatives during the early part of the 
present century of the two divergent phases 
of religious belief prevalent in the Society, 
were Joseph John Gurney, the wealthy and 
accomplished banker of Norwich, and Sarah 
Grubb, who exercised her gift in the ministry 
while occupying the position of domestic ser- 
vant in a Quaker family in Ireland. The 
larger number of their preachers are engaged 
in some trade or other outward calling, and 
they receive no remuneration for their work 
as ministers. 

Next in rank to the Monthly come the 
“ Quarterly, Meetings,” which at first consist- 
ed of all the Monthly Meetings within the 
compass of a county ; but as meetings have 
decreased and died out, and the means of 
communication have become easier, taey now 
frequently extend over a considerably larger 
area. Women’s meetings are held conjoint- 
ly with the men’s monthly, quarterly, and 
yearly meetings, but they have no adminis- 
trative or executive power, being concerned 
only with matters which come naturally 
under the administration of their own sex. 

Messrs. Beck and Ball’s “ History of the 
London Friends’ Meetings” contains a large 
mass of information regarding the rise 
of Quakerism in London. Though put 
together without any attempt at literary art, 
and thus losing much of its interest to the 
general reader, its facts, compiled from the 
unpublished records of the Society, will be of 
great value to the future historian. It is in- 
teresting and amusing to get some insight 
into the inner life of a body of religious 
zealots whom their successors are accustomed 
to speak of as a company of converted souls, 
but among whom the same peccadilloes and 
the same transgressions appear to have found 
place as among their less highly professing 
neighbors. Thus, between 1666 and 1670, 
we read of an appointment “ to visit old Pat- 
in the smith, about his getting drunk and 
beating his daughter: he used to beat his 
wife formerly ;” while “Ralph Yonge at 
Horsly-down-stairs plays at ninepins and 
passes bad money;” and Will Stuart is 
judged and described as “an habitual cheat.” 
As early as 1698, Friends were sorely exer- 
cised at the vice of “sleeping in Meetings, 4 
great fault, and dishonor to our holy profes 


sion.” 
(To be continued.) 


exnemgpnlttianasen 

The mere existence of the prophecy, “ They 
shall learn war no more,” is a sentence of con- 
demnation upon war, and stamps a crimi- 
nality upon its very forehead. So soon as 
Christianity shall gain a full ascendency in 
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the world, from that moment war disap- 
pears.— Chambers. 


_FRIENDS’ REVI EW. 


PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 5, 1870. 


Distinctive Dress.—If we give full cre- 
dence to the guidance in all things of the 


Holy Spirit, we shall admit that while it adds | 


its testimony to that of Holy Scripture, and 
confirms the teachings and doctrines which it 


inspired holy men to write, it also performs | 


functions more special to the individual be- 
liever. Christian experience is in accordance 
with this sentiment. 
providences are brought about through yield- 
ing to spiritual intimations. The Bible does 
not téll that a certain man must perform a 
special act at a definite time, and if the Spirit 
require it of him, should he bring it to the 
But 
if performed in obedience of faith, who can 
foresee the beneficial consequences? We love 
to think of our adorable Redeemer, to whom 
is given all power in heaven and on earth, as 


test of reason, he may reason it away. 


“King of saints,” and in governing His| 


saints it is by His Spirit within them that He 
directs their individual and special service. 


Many extraordinary | 


glorified God in their exemplary, lives and 
who now are not because He has taken them, 
we value the peculiar garb whieh designates 
the Friend. Perfectly aware that it may be 
worn in hypocrisy, that it may foster self- 
righteousness, that it has sometimes been as- 
sumed for speculative purpose@jand that a 
few of our dedicated contemporaries have 
abstained from it, (through fear, probably, of 
formality and ritualism,) we value it still, 
when worn sincerely as a testimony. If good 
people not of our fold often express regret at 
the gradual disappearance of the Friends’ 
garb, we, with deeper affection, regret it more 
than they do. 

Beyond all question many individuals 
have in the constrainings of the Lord’s 
Spirit been led to adopt the distinctive 
costume of their people. It was a require- 
‘ment, not an argument, which influenced 
They did not subject it to the 
| test of reason, for they knew the voice of their 
| Leaderand presnmed not to reply against Him. 
| Perhaps they did not exactly know the rea- 
son, but they experienced the peace, and their 
way was made for the service appointed for 
|them. Nota few of our readers can bear wit- 
/ness that the Friendly garb has often been 


them. 





It is thus that He sends one servant to far off| the direct and only means of opening the way 


isles, another to a distant continent, another 
to visit scattered families or to preach the 
preaching that He shall bid, to king or peas- 
ant—to the bed-ridden or perhaps to the con- 
Vict appointed to death. This wisdom that com- 
eth from above and “ which, in all ages, en- 
tering into holy souls maketh them friends 


of God and prophets,” is profitable unto all| 


things. 

We have felt much delicacy in treating 
upon a subject so personal and so strictly 
separate from the province of human au- 
thority as the matter of dress. The tyranny 
of fashion we denounce—vanity and extrava- 
gance we condemn—simplicity and modesty 
we commend—and here, as regards the com- 
munity at large, we stop. No abstract prin- 
ciple demands or forbids a particular shape, 
fabric or color. Sumptuary laws are odious 
—and personal freedom in matters where op- 
tion is a right, is sacred. And yet from long 
association, from intimate communion with 
and memories of holy men and women, who 


|for the performance of duty—the exposition 
| of principles, the declaration of Truth. 

These lines are penned in no feeling of 
bigotry nor in any disposition to censure 
dear Friends who honestly dissent—but to in- 
vite attention to the reasonable presentation, 
|by our Haverford Contributor, of this mode 
of testifying against those errors of which the 
plain garb is a silent expression of disap- 
|proval. Viewed from our Correspondent’s 
| stand-point, it is a protest and a testimony. 
| We have been instructed by this paper, and 
| not a few will share the interest with which 


we have perused it. 


i ai 

Remarks upon “V.’s” Lerrer.—In a 
Society so widely spread, its people subjected 
| to influences so diversified, so varying in their 
mental constitution, and viewing our conven- 
| tional polity from such different stand-points, 
there must be a large margin for individuality. 
| Among those who receive in loving faith The 
New Testament of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
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Christ, and who practically unite with and 
adopt the fifteen propositions of Robert Bar- 
clay, there is a strong bond of agreement. 
Upon points not fundamental, we must bear | 
with and wait for one another, in the sweet 
humility of a correspondent’s words on page| 
411: “If my dear friends can bear with me, | 
I shall not find it difficult to bear with them.” 
“'V.” quotes the assertion that “ we are pass- 


| 
} 


ing a transition state "—which in a sense can- 
not be doubted, though the change be not | 
organic. There has been and is (reverently | 
be it spoken) a merciful and awakening} 
visitation of the Divine Spirit. In many 


places lethargy and worldliness are giving 





place to lively zeal, and to that denial of self’ 
in which many are prepared to say to those | 
who need their services: “Ourselves your | 
servants for Jesus’ sake.” The assertion of| 
this transition does not warrant the inference | 
which our dear friend V. has drawn. It by 
no means follows logically that our fathers 
were “ cold formalists,” because many of their 
successors, who had previously been neither hot | 
nor cold, have received that same “ gift of the | 
Spirit,” and wakened to that zeal according | 
to knowledge in which they received help to | 
serve their successive generations according 
to the will of God. 

His admonitions to the young we commend 


io) 


to that class, so “dearly beloved and longed 
for in the Lord,” with this remark which 
seems, in justice, due: that where a real | 
change of heart has been witnessed among | 
the youth within our knowledge, it has been 
accompanied by a touching deference towards 


those who were in Christ before them. 





The word “enthusiasm” does not of necessity 
imply anything we would wish to suppress. We | 
well remember the fervor with which Richard 
Jordan followed an of | 
“If this be en- 
thusiasm. I wish I may live and die an en- 
thusiast.” Paul said: “ It is good to be zeal- 
ously affected always in a good thing.” 

Our-readers will, we trust, ponder in a 
docile spirit every admonition that springs 


varnest declaration 
Scriptural truth, by sayin 


or 
Be 


from Christian concern. In every direction 
there are adjacent dangers, and “men ought 


always to pray and not to faint.” 
elaine 
TEACHER THREATENED.—Late accounts 
state that our friend A. H. Jones had been 
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summoned by telegram to Thomasville, N.C., 
on account of threatened violence to the teach- 
er in that place. He had interviews with the 
Sheriff, District Solicitor and others, and soon 
20 or 30 men of influence were collected to 
give him an audience. He improved the op- 
portunity by giving them a statement of the 
extent of Friends’ work, the money expended, 
the number of schools, teachers and pupils, 
the Christian character of the teaching, and 
the entire non-interference with politics or 
with the denominational organizations. Then, 
referring to the outrage upon the teacher, he 
distinctly stated that no teacher was to be 
kept in the field whose life was not pure, or 


He would 


listen candidly to any complaints, but if she 


whose teachings were incorrect. 


had conducted herself with Christian discre- 
The 


An expression of 


tion, she must and would be protected. 
interview was satisfactory. 
right feeling was elicited from the citizens, 
and full testimony to the prudence and good 
conduct of the teachers ; the interference being 
the work of a few mischief-makers, which 
should be prevented in future. The visit was 
The Governor of the 
State having heard of the affair offers to send 
protection, but it is thought unnecessary. 


timely and effective. 


a a a a ne a a a 


MARRIED, 


At an appointed meeting in West Falmouth, 


| Mass., Tweltth month 30th, 1869, Ina W. Hoace, 


son of William D. and Olive Hoag, of Oblong 
Monthly Meeting, Dutchess Co., N Y., to Saran G. 
Hoac, daughter of John and Mary Hoag (the former 
deceased), of Sandwich Monthly Meeting. 


- or + 


DIED. 

COX.—In Randolph county, Ind., on the 25th of 
Twelfth month, 1869, Elisha 8. Cox, in the 35th 
year of his age: an esteemed and useful member of 
White River Monthly Meeting. Through a lingering 
illness his Christian patience was exemplary. As 
the close drew near his time was occupied in vocal 


| prayer and in administering pertinent counsel to 


his family. It is believed that, through redeeming 
mercy, he died at peace with his God. 

WEST.—On the 7th of Twelfth month, 1869, at 
her residence near Wilmington, Ohio, Tamar West, 
a member of Wilmington Monthly Meeting and na- 
tive of N. Carolina, in her 75th year: for about 30 
years widow of Thomas West. Severe trials were 
meted to her, among which may be mentioned the 
removal by death of three of her seven children, yet 
through all she was enabled beautifully to evince 
the sanctifying power of Divine Grace. She was 
much and usefully employed in the services of the 
Church, being wise in council, and characterized by 
cheerful piety. Her disposition was mild and sweet, 
and as she kept her spirit in meekness and humility, 
her surviving friends do not remember having ever 
seen in her the appearance of anger. Her cordial 
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hospitality was widely comprehensive, and it is} 
difficult to comprise in the brief limit of an obituary 

the virtuous and noble traits by which she exempli- 

fied the efficacy of the grace of God. The call to 

put off mortality was sudden and unexpected by 

her friends ; but a sweet and peaceful assurance en- 

ables survivors to apply to her the Psalmist’s words : 

“The latter end of the righteous is peace.”’ 


TOWNSEND.—On the 234 of First month, 1870, 
in his 3d year, Josiah, son of Josiah M. and Esther 
J. Townsend, members of Newberry Monthly Meet 
ing, Ohio. 

MOON.—On the 27th of Ninth month, 1869, at 
his residence, Grant Co., Ind., Nathan Moon, in the 
45th year of his age; a member of Oak Ridge 
Monthly Meeting. Patient and resigned during a 
distressing illness, he was enabled to say that his 
work was done, and peacefully to feel that he was | 
going home. Prayer and praise were his almost | 
continual occupation, with ascriptions of ‘‘ glory to 
God in the highest.’? The windows of Heaven | 
seemed open to him, and in beatific vision of his 
dear Saviour he was permitted a foretaste of the un 
speak ible j Vs. 

WHITSON.—In Grant Co., Ind., on the 27th of 
Tenth month, 1869, in the 38th year of her age, | 
Verlinda J., of David M. V. Whitson, and 
daughter of David and Sarah Jay, (the former de- 
ceased ;) an esteemed and useful member of Oak 
Ridge Monthly Meeting. Her friends have the con- 
soling evidence that all was well with her. 

BUNKER.—Suidenly, on the 5th of First: month, | 
1870, in his 60th year, Reuben Bunker, a valued 
member of Alum Creek Monthly Meeting, Ohio. 

OSBORN.—On the 19th of First month, 1870, 
Sarah B., wife of Calvin Osborn, in the 39th year of | 
her age; a mach valued member of Plainfield Mo. 
Meeting, Ind. Although suddenly taken from the | 
active scenes of life, she was enabled through Di | 
vine mercy to realize that her peace was made with 
God, and, whilst her ties to life were strong, to re- 
sign all to her loving Saviour, saying, submissively, | 
**Not my will, but thine, O Lord, be done.”’ 

PETTIT.—At Mount Pleasant, Ohio, on the llth 
of Eleventh month, 1869, Hannah G., wife of Joseph 
Pettit, in the 60th year of her age; an exemplary, 
dedicated and beloved member and elder of Short 
Creek Monthly Meeting, Ohio. Of a meek and quiet 
spirit and discriminating judgment, she was emi- 
nently qualified for usefulness in the Church. On| 
several occasions she felt constrained to leave her | 
home and go forth on missions of love as companion 
to ambassadors of Christ. Although she was ardently | 
attached to the principles of our religious Society, | 
her enlarged Christian sympathy and charity to- 
ward all classes had a tendency to endear her to 
many who were not of the same household of faith 
with herself. Daring her last lilness, which she 
bore with much patience and Christian resignation, 
Many very impressive and instructive words fell 
from her lips. Soon after she was stricken down, 
she said to some of her friends, that in all proba- 
bility this sickness might be unto death, and that 
in such an event she believed the Lord would be 
more glorified in her death than in her life. At one 
a dear sister remarked, ‘“‘I hope thy 
example may incite us to more diligence in good 
works,’* she replied, ‘*You haveall done as much as 
I. [tis not works but faith that brings me this great 
joy.”’ At another time she said, ‘'l wish I had strength 
to tell you of all the joys that have been meted 
to me on this sick-bed. I uave not had one anxious 
or troubled thought; my Saviour has taken them 
all away, and every fold of my garment is perfamed | 
With His love.’’ During her sickness, and near | 
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her close, she uttered many heavenly expressions, 
and being favored with a blessed view of joys with 
which those of earth could not compare, she ex- 
claimed with emphasis, ‘‘Oh, what a glorious pros- 
pect!’? Thus, in the triamph of the Christian’s 
faith, she passed calmly and serenely away, leaving 
to a large circle of mourning relatives and friends 
the consoling evidence that her end was peace.— 
{Her edifying and truly Christian deportment while 
in attendance at Philadelphia Yearly Meeting en- 
deared her to many Friends.—Ep] 

Recervep ror Huxery FreepmMex.—Macedon, N.Y., 
$5. Adrian, Mich., 310. Ashley, $2. West Fal- 
mouth, Mass., $11. 8S. W. T., $1. Ogdensburg, 
$3. Bellefonte, Pa., $30. Chicago, $5. Shrews- 
bury, 85. Monroe, N. Y., $1. Amesbury, $10. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Bioomrte.p, Ont, 2d mo. 14th, 1870. 
Dear friend Wm. J. Allinson :—Some letters 


| which have recently appeared in the Review, 


under the head of “ ( ‘orrespondence,” contain 
passages that are rather unpalatable to some 
Friends. Particular reference is made to the 
letter of our Friend of Saratoga Co., on page 
301. The reference to “cold formalism and 
savors too much of 
the tendency to remove the ancient landmarks 
which have always been considered as pro- 
to our Society. There are 
those, and not a few, within our borders, who 


| would lay aside the peculiarities which dis- 


tinguish us from other denominations. 
The letter referred to says: “ We are pass- 
ing a transition state, are becoming awakened 


'to a sense of the responsible position which 


we, as a Society, occupy.” Now may we not 
correctly infer from this statement, that our 
Society has never been awakened? That all 
the zealous labor of our forefathers was but 
“cold formalism,” and that the gift of the 
Spirit was reserved for the “ young” and over- 
zealous of our day? 

It is thought by Friends here, and I believe 
by all who have the good of the cause at heart, 
that, if the “ young” are undet the influence 
of that Spirit which guides into all Truth, 
they will be willing to receive the admonition 
and counsel of their “ elder brethren and sis- 
ters,” without losing any strength. On the 
contrary, would they not rather seek the ad- 
vice of such, and endeavor to profit by their 
experience ? 

True, Christ should be our pattern, and we 
should only follow the fathers and mothers so 
far as their lives correspond with the principles 
and practices of Him who is the Leader of his 
people, yet I am far from believing that we 
have any testimonies to spare, or that the 
whirlwind and the fire will make any more 
real converts than the still, small voice that 
speaks in the secret of every heart. 

In No. 24, the letter from “ W. N.” endorses 
that of “J. D.” I must say I am sorry to see 
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Friends advocating such views, for their ex- 
ample has a great influence upon the younger 
portion of our Society, and I am confident that 
the enthusiasm which is manifest in some por- 


tions of the Society will be strengthened by 
such letters. 


In times like the present, how pertinent is 
the injunction of the Saviour: “ Be ye wise as 
serpents, and harmless as doves.” 


Although I have criticised the correspond- 
ence referred to rather freely, I would not have 
thee think I am finding fault with the man- 
agement of the Review. With very few ex- 
ceptional passages, I think it is highly appre- 
ciated. The letter of Maria Fox was very 
appropriate and opportune. I think occasivnal 
extracts from the journals and correspondence 
of early Friends would be useful 

Our Four Months’ Meeting was held the 
5th inst. Several Friends were in attendance 
with minutes from other meetings, and among 
them our dear Friends William Robinson and 
Henry Binns, from England. On First-day 
afternoon, the 6th, by permission of the War- 
den, they attended a meeting with the convicts 
in the Provincial Penitentiary. Between 400 
and 500 prisoners were present, who listened 
with great attention to the Gospel messages 
delivered to them, and there were visible in- 
dications that some hearts were touched, as 
their downward course from childhood to the 
present time was vividly portrayed. 

I have written in freedom, and if I have 
said aught that is wrong, I hope thou wilt 
show me in what I have erred. I know thy 
situation as Editor is a trying one. Thou art 
liable to censure for rejecting some articles, 
and for publishing others. May He, who has 
hitherto guided thee, be thy stay to the end; 
and that we may all be diving examples of the 
doctrine which we profess, is the desire of thy 
friend, . 


Amessury, 2d mo. 22d, 1870. 

Dear friend Wm. J. Allinson :—Enclosed 
please find $10,—collected in our little First- 
day school for the relief of the suffering peo- 
os in N.C., to whom our attention was called 

y 4 communication in the /eview. A further 
collection was also made for the benefit of the 
poor freed people in Richmond, Va. 

We feel that present suffering should be re- 
lieved, but at the same time we hope our 
charity may not permanently injure its re- 
cipients. The freedmen must be taught to 
feel the necessity of self-respect and self-sup- 
port. Thy friend, 

Joun G. WarrrTier. 

[These sentiments we endorse, and coming from 


the true and long tried friend of the slave, they are 
entitled to be well considered.—Epb. ] 


REVIEW. 
INDIAN CORRESPONDENCE. — 


Extract from Letter of Lawrie Tatum. 
Orrice Kiowa anp Comancuk Acency, 2d mo. 2, 1870. 

Esteemed friend,— . . . Our mill runs very 
nicely, and saws fast. The winter has been 
warm and pleasant; but very few days that 
have been unpleasant working out. The 
wheat that I sowed after coming here in the 
fall, (finished sowing on the 22d of 11th mo.,) 
has come up and looks considerably green. 
We ate ploughing now for some spring wheat. 

The Kiowas and some of the Comanches 
are still out on the plains hunting buffalo; a 
few of them stated that there had been some 
“bad talk” among them, a part of them wish- 
ing to go on the “war path,” but a friendly 
feeling generally prevailed. I sent word to 
them that there were a few goods for them, 
but not nearly as many as there were last 
year, and when they got through with their 
hunt I wanted them to come and get them 
and settle down here again. 

Yesterday I had a long talk with the chiefs 
and head men of the “ affiliated bands of In- 
dians.” One of them wanted me to pay for 
three horses stolen by white men about two 
months ago. Some of them wanted houses 
built for them, and if I could not do that, 
give them some axes, and hire some white men 
to assist them, and show them how to build 
log-houses. But I had no money even for 
that. 

They wanted to know how soon I would 
get their fields fenced. I told them there 
would probably be men at work at it in a 
week, and if they were not likely to get it 
done in time, some of their young men had 
better help do it. They objected that they 
had no axes. I told them I would furnish 
them with axes if they would help to build 
the fence. They wanted to know if I had 
any plonghs for them. I told them that I 
had sent for some and hoped they would be 
here in season; and would they use them? 
They replied that they would try to learn to 
plough if I would send some white men to 
show them. 

Some days ago, one of the Comanche chiefs 
came to me wanting some more blankets and 
clothing, as he was “ nearly naked.” I asked 
him what had become of all the annuity 
goods that he received a few days ago. He 
said they were all gone. (I had previously 
heard that he had lost nearly all ot them in 
betting on his horse-racing.) In answer to 
my inquiry, he said that he had lost them in 
that way. 

He considers himself the head chief among 
the Comanches. Taking advantage of that, 
I told him that he never heard of Gen. Grier- 
son (the commanding officer at Fort Sill) nor 
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me, running horses; we let the little officers 
and boys do that kind of business. He ap- 
peared to assent to the idea, that “ big officers 
and chiefs” ought not to run horses. I dare 
not tell him that none of the white officers run 


horses, but was glad I could mention Gen. 
Grierson as I did. 





RITUALISM IN ENGLAND. 
BY GOLDWIN SMITH, M. A., 
Inte Regius Professor of Modern History at Oxford. 








rings people into church, though it does not 
* * 


come in itself.” ° 

It would be difficult to form an estimate of 
the numbers of the Ritualist party. Those of 
the congregations in Ritualist churches are 
swelled, as any one who attends the services 
may easily see, by crowds attracted by the 
pageantry and music, or by mere curiosity ; 
sometimes even by less religious motives ; for 
in London these churches are apt to take the 
place of the theatres on Sunday evening. 
| Among the clergy the party is considerable, 


As in these days young men of intellectsand probably on the increase, from the effect 


will not bind the Thirty-nine Articles round 
their necks, the intellectual calibre and in- 
fluence of the Anglican clergy fall; and as 
they fall, Ritualism and Sacerdotalism natur- 
ally rise: it is a real source of danger to Eng- 
lish civilization. The world has laughed 


enough at the Directorium Anglicanum, with | 


its wonderful code of directions for putting on 
a bishop’s gloves, and its rules for burning 
spiders which fall into the eucharistic cup. 
It is an instance, unique in history, of a super- 
stition elaborated at noon-day. Every one 
must feel that the performance is more 
operatic in a Ritualistic than in a Roman 
Catholic church, the entrance of the perform- 
ers more pompous, the personal action of the 
priest more obtrusive; the effort is felt through- 
out of a counterfeit trying to force itself upon 


you as a reality...... No one can fail to 
see that the central object of Anglican Ritu- 
alism is the revival of the eucharistic miracle, 
and with it of priestly ascendancy; for once 
grant that the priest can perform this miracle, 
and that the miracle is essential to spiritual 
life, and the priest is master of the Church 


and of man. 


Though the English have deposed and be- 
headed kings, they are a very patient people. 


of theological perplexities, which deter active 
and independent minds from taking orders, 
on the intellectual character of the profession. 
Of course, if its numbers are increased by 
}such an agency, its intellectual force and in- 
fluence are proportionally small. . . . . With 
regard to the laity, as with regard to the 
| clergy, it may safely be said, that the number 
|of Ritualists remarkable for high intellect or 
|high education is very small; so small as to 
| suggest that an improvement of university and 
\female education would almost extinguish the 
tendency in its source.—N. A. Rev. 
———_—__-—<9-2—____ 
OUR STEWARDSHIP. 

Extract from a private letter from a Friend residing 

in a large town in England. 

I have just finished reading the report of the 
| Conference on First-day schools and mission 
|work. It must have been a stirring time, and 
no doubt will eventually lead to practical re- 
sults. It is very interesting to see how the 
same feelings and desires seem actuating many 
|in your country and in ours, unknown to a 
great extent to one another, but no doubt all 
actuated by the same spirit, leading them to 
exclaim, “ Lord, what wilt thou have me to 
\do.” In this town we are just now seriously 





A parish, containing perhaps a number of| pondering what more is called for at our 


educated persons having intelligent convic- 
tions, is worshipping God after its ancestral 
fashion, when, upon the presentation of a 





| hands, in connection with the 1,400 young 
|men and women who come under our care in 
| the First-day schools, a large number of whom 


patron over whose choice the parish has no| are united to no religious body, and attend no 
control, down comes a young clergyman just | place of worship. ° a. if * 

ordained, and upon the strength of his own| There can be no doubt that a remarkable 
unfledged notions, which he styles the tradition | power for good is placed in our hands in this 
of the Church, changes the worship from | town as a Church, and that our schools here 
Protestant to Catholic, and begins elevating | have even perceptibly given a healthy tone, 
the Host, and himself with it. There is no| morally and politically, to the working classes, 
remedy but a proceeding in the ecclesiastical | and ought not this to be carried a step further? 


courts, full of expense, difficulty, and scandal. 


} 


There is something which makes our views 


. . . . This is one of the points on which | and principles theoretically very attractive to 
the commencement of a disruption [in the| thoughtful working men, but practically, as 
Church of England] may be expected to ap-| far as the mode of conducting our meetings 

* * 


pear. ’ 


| for worship is concerned, they seem unable to 


By this time Dr. Pusey is probably able to} unite with us. There is no doubt only one 
count a goodly portion of his former disciples | safe course to follow,—to take one step at a 
in, (the Romish church, which] he calls} time, and not to fear entering upon the path 
“another portion of the vineyard.” “He is|of duty as it may gradually open out to 
like the church-bell,” said Pio Nono, “ which lus. * * * * * * 
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In one cause or another, there is indeed 


abundant work to do, and one does feel the! 


danger with an increasing business of being 
too much wrapped up in this, to the exclusion 
of other things, forgetting that our race on 
earth will soon be run, and that we must give | 
an account of our stewardship. 


YOUTHS DEPARTMENT. — 


ANGER IS MURDER. 

We may learn a lesson on the sixth com- | 
mandment from a little girl named Alice. | 
One evening her mother had company, and | 
her elder sister, Sarah, took her up stairs to 
put her to bed. 

As Sarah was undressing her, she noticed | 
that she seemed very sad, and that tears were 
running down her cheeks. She asked her| 
what was the matter; but Alice gave her no| 
answer. “Tell me, child, what ails you,” 
said Sarah. Still Alice said nothing; only 
she sighed, and seemed greatly troubled. 
When it was time to kneel down by her little 
bed and pray, Alice knelt, and bowed her 
head; but no words came from her lips. 
Sarah thought this was very strange. Then 
Alice arose, and crept into her bed, so silent, 
so sad, so tearful, that Sarah was frightened. 
She went down stairs and joined the company, 
but seized the opportunity of mentioning it 
to her mother. 

“T will run up directly,” said she, “and see 
what ails the child.” 

“She is not sick, mother,” said her sister, 
“only it seems as if something were troubling 
her mind.” 

Presently the mother escaped from the 
parlor, and went up to the chamber of her 
little one. She trod very softly, and as she 
drew near, she heard low sobs and cries. 

“My child,” said her mother, tenderly, 
stooping down to her bedside, “ what troubles 
you? ‘Tell me.” 

“Oh, mother, I am so glad you have 
come!” cried Alice, uncovering her head, 
and seizing her mother’s hand: “I can’t say 
my prayers, and I can’t go to sleep.” 

“Do tell me what’s the matter with my 
dear daughter.” 

“Oh, mother, I killed cousin Ruth in my 
heart to-day, I did!” and the tears flowed 
afresh. “She got angry, and I wished her 
dead. That makes me a murderer. I can’t 
ask God’s forgiveness till I am friends with 

Ruth. He won’t hear me, for my heart has 
had anger and hatred in it. Oh, mother!” 
and the poor child wept as though her heart 
would break. 

Her mother tried to comfort her, but there 
Jay the cold, heavy weight of sin upon her 
bosom, and she could take no comfort. 





“Oh, if I could only see Ruth, and ask her 
forgiveness! then I could pray, and go to 
sleep,” she said, piteously. 

“ Mother, can’t I go to Ruth’s house?” 

Her mother thought a moment. She felt 
that to help her child to feel and act rightly 


on this subject was the most important of all 


| things. “Yes, my child, you shall go,” she 


said. 

Ah! if she had been one of those mothers 
who always send their children to bed in 
charge of servants, what a golden opportunity 
she would have lost of doing her child good 
for life! 

Alice’s father was called, who, wrapping his 
weeping child in a blanket, carried her into 
the next house, where her cousin Ruth lived, 
She was taken to Ruth’s bedside. It wasa 
melting scene to witness the confession, the 
entreaty for forgiveness, and the kiss of recon- 
ciliation. Then Alice wiped away her tears; 
and, laying her head on her father’s shoulder, 
she asked to be carried home. 

Once more in her own chamber, Alice 
kneeled down and prayed to God to forgive 
her for the sin of hating Ruth. “Give me 
love in my heart,” she said, earnestly, “ be- 
cause ‘God is love;’ and because it was love 
which made Jesus die on the cross for us ; and, 
oh, keep me from hating and killing anybody 
in my heart!” 

So did little Alice pray. Oh, what a prayer 
was that! Sin and conscience, love and hatred, 
had been fighting in her heart. But love 
gained the victory. Can we not remember 
feeling towards somebody just as Alice felt 
towards Ruth? Let us learn from the exam- 
ple of Alice what to do. We should ask the 
forgiveness of those towards whom we have 
felt anger or hatred. Then we should ask 
God’s forgiveness, and pray for His grace to 
take away all these wicked feelings from our 
hearts, and fill them with love. 

‘*Whene’er the angry passions rise, 
And tempt our thoughts and tongues to strife, 


To Jesus let us lift our eyes, 
Bright pattern of the Christian life. 


‘* His fair example let us trace, 
To teach us what we ought to be; 
Make us, by Thy transforming grace, 
Dear Saviour, daily more like thee!” 
— Children’s Friend. 


THE PURPOSE OF THE GOSPELS. 

The reader of the Gospels is not suffered to 
close the volume without a solemn admonition 
of the purpose for which it has been placed in 
his hands. “ These things are written that ye 
may believe that Jesus is the Son of God, and 
that believing ye may have life through His 
name.” Does it wound our hearts to see this 
wondrous record misapprehended, its unity de- 
nied, its glory darkened? Perhaps it is a sad- 
der sight in the eye of heaven when its inspi- 
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ration is vindicated, its majesty asserted, by | 
one who at the same time for himself neglects | 
the great salvation. Such a case is not im-| 
possible—perhaps not uncommon. The Day | 
will declare. At least let it be remembered, | 
that the study of the testimony is one thing, | 
the enjoyment of the salvation is another,— 
and the record of the things which Jesus did | 
and said has attained its end with those only, 
who, believing, have life through His name.— 
Bernard's Progress of Doctrine in the New 
T sfament, ’ 


+ 8m + - 
From The 8. 8, Times. - 
A FIELD. 
Have you ever been in our mission-school, 
When the worn old benches were crowded full ? 
Have you looked on the childish faces there, 
That are crossed already by lines of care? 


Sabbath by Sabbath the sunlight falls 

In brightening streaks on the gray old walls, 
And, under the window, the river free 

Sings on its way to its home in the sea. 


The ripples chime, as the waves rush on, 
To the echoing chorus of childish song ; 
Or the prayers of penitence, soft and low, 
More sweetly blend with its silver flow. 


In front of the door, the narrow street 

Is trodden hard by the children’s feet ; 

And every nook of the dim old room 

Is bright with their faces ; and still they come. 


Far in the depths of their wistful eyes 

A questioning thought like a shadow lies, 

A shadow of hunger, and cold and pain, 
And childish hopes that were hoped in vain. 


O, white is the field, and the laborers few, 
But it calls for a love that is warm and true; 
Shall we win these lambs to the Saviour’s fold 
By a careless lesson, or precept cold? 


To-day a beseeching cry goes forth, 

From end to end of the wailing earth,— 

A cry from the children, tender and sweet, 
The homeless children that throng the street. 


Shall we dare to day to have heard in vain, 
That passionate cry of wroug and pain ? 
Shall we dare Aereafier in shame to say, 

“ We knew the need—and we turned away ?’’ 


Andover, Mass. MABEL. 


é aie sai 
For Friends’ Review. 
[I ffad the following lines in an old scrap-book of 
1541, and would be glad of their insertion in the 
Review.—M. A. B.] 


TO JOHN G. WHITTIER. 
Thy soul is gentle, Whittier—yvet thy mind 
Was made to startle and instruct mankind ; 
And tyrants dread thee, gentle though thon art, 
A lamb in temper, with a lion’s heart, 
Yet 80 averse to scourge the sons of men 
That others’ sufferings only move thy pen; 
If thou alone hadst felt the oppressor’s wrong, 
The world had lost the burden of thy song; 
God, in thy genius crowned thee with the art 
To pour thyself upon the human heart, 
Bid thine own soul to thrill along each line 
An upbreathed fervor, only not divine, 
New England yet shall hail her gifted son 
When Freedom’s work and Slavery is done; 
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And own thy fire, caugbt from the pilgrim’s grave, 
Hath taught the world the Poet is no slave; 
The Slave shall hail thee, when his sorrows end, 
In nature, aa by name and birth, a Frieyp. 
—J. Blanchard. 
waitin 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

Forzion Iytsiuicence.—Advices from Europe are 
to the 2&th ult. 

Great Britarw.—A bill was introduced and read 
twice in the House of Lords, on the 22d ult., to 
secure a better observance of the Sabbath re- 
straining, and in some cases wholly prohibiting 
trading on the First-day of the week, The mover 


| said the bill was designed to check a growing evil, 


and read statistics showing that 10,000 shops are 
kept open on that day, in London alone. The Dill 
was said to be approved by the government, but 
was opposed by the Lord Chancellor, as tending to 
deprive laborers of the recreation to which they were 
entitled. 

A convention of the English Chambers of Com- 
merce bas adopted a resolution urging the sale of 
cereals by weight, and a bill in accordance with this 
recommendation will soon be brought before Par- 
liament. 

A contract has been made for a new line of steam- 


|ships from Sydney, Aastralia, to San Francisco, 


touching at the Sandwich Islands, in going both 
ways. 

France.—The shareholders of the French Cable 
Company have unanimously approved an agreement 
with the other Transatlantic companies designed to 
economize expense and expedite business; and they 
have also authorized the directors to arrange with 
the French government in regard to their exclusive 
rights, so as to give perfect reciprocity to the United 
States. The company had declared a dividend of 
1? per cent. for five months, from the opening to 
the time of this agreement. 

The Minister of the Interior has submitted to the 
Emperor and the Legislative Body, a report favoring 
decentralization of the executive administration, 
and the Legislature has referred it to a committee. 

On the 24th Minister Ollivier announced in the 
Legislative Body that the government, in accordance 
with the liberal course it had marked out, pro- 
posed to abandon the system of placing in the field 
and supporting official candidates for that Chamber. 
This declaration was met with violent opposition 
from the ** Right’”’ or extreme monarchieal section 
of the members, who caused much confusion. Ol- 
livier, however, declared that while the Ministry 
wished to retain such parts of the electoral ma- 
chinery as had hitherte proved serviceable, its 
character as a liberal government required some 
reforms. The opposing party moved an order of 
the day sustaining the system of official candida- 
tures, and this, after an excited discussion, was 
adopted by a vote of 187 to 56, the extreme Liber- 
als sustaining the Ministry because they were 
pledged to electoral freedom. The result, which 
was considered equivalent to a vote of want of con- 
fidence in the Ministry, caused some political agita- 
tion. 

The preliminary examinations of persons arrest- 
ed during the recent disturbances, were ended, and 
108 had been unconditionally discharged, 125 held 
to appear before court, and 150 kept under arrest 
on the charge of conspiring against the State and 


| the life of the Emperor. Ten more editors have 


been arrested for publishing false news. 
The anniversary of the proclamation of the 
French Republic in 1848 was celebrated on the 24th 


in Paris to a considerable extent, without any dis- 
order. 
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Spaiy.—In the Cortes, a struggle between the 
revolutionary and the Church parties is in progress, 
and apparently becoming more intense. A propo- 
sition to prosecute the Archbishop of Santiago for 
treason has been under discussion. A substitute 
was introduced, denying the authority of the Cortes 
to proceed against the alleged offender, who is a 
member of the Cortes, not because of the superiori- 
ty of the priesthood to the law, but because of the 
inviolability of adeputy. The substitute was sup- 
ported by the republicans, but was defeated by a 
vote of 98 to 59. 

The Duke of Montpensier has published a letter 
declaring that he has not been and is not now a pre- 
tender to the throne; that he will follow in all 
things the will of the Cortes; that he i» not com- 
promised with any political party ; that he is satis- 
fied to be a Spanish citizen, and longs for a definite 
constitution for Spain. 

Don Carlos, the cousin of the late Queen, who is 
supposed to be preparing another Carlist insurrec- 
tion, was recently arrested at Lyons, in France, by 
the civil authorities, while travelling with au Aus- 
trian passport. He was reminded that he could re- 
side only in the north of France, and if he violated 
that condition, he must leave the country. He was 
then escorted to the boundary of Switzerland, and 
proceeded to that country. 

Iraty.—The journals have published a Papal de- 
cree designed to hasten the proceedings of the Coun- 
cil. It provides for public sessions to be held every 
ten days, and requires the members to present their 
observations in writing, to be submitted to a com- 
petent committee. 

Be.eium.—The postal authorities forbid the send- 
ing of money or valuables by mail, and threaten to 
return to the senders all letters containing them. 


Rossia.—Anson Burlingame, the head of the Chi- 
nese Embassy, which has been negotiating treaties 
with our government, and those of the principal 
European nations, died on the 23d ult., at St. Pe- 
tersburg, where the embassy had arrived but a 
short time before. It is said that the remaining 
ambassadors will complete the negotiations com- 
menced with the Russian government, and will then 
return to China, General regret is expressed at this 
event. The deceased was a native of Chenango Co., 
N. Y., but spent most of his youth on what was then 
the Western frontier, in northern Ohio and Michi- 
gan. He wasa Representative from Massachusetts 
in Congress during several terms. As U.S. Minister 
to China, from 1861 to 1867, he so won the confidence 
of the Chinese authorities, that he was appointed 
their envoy to all the Powers with which they had 
treaties, with two Chinese mandarins as assistants. 
His labors in this capacity were nearly completed. 
He was in his 48th year. 

Ivpia.—The submarine cable connecting Bombay 
with Aden at the mouth of the Red Sea, has been 
successfully laid by the steamship Great Eastern. 
This places Great Britain in direct telegraphic con- 
nection with her East Indian colonies. Messages 
from Bombay dated the 28th ult. were received in 
London the same day, and the fact was published 
in New York and Philadelphia papers on the morn- 
ing of the 29th. 

JaPan.—Dispatches have been received announc- 
ing that a collision occurred on the 23d of 1st mo. 
near Yokohama between the U. S. war steamer 
Oneida, and the British steamer Bombay of the Pe- 
ninsular and Oriental Navigation Company, causing 
the former to sink speedily. The first report was 
that all on board, 120 men, were lost, but a later 
account stated that 56 were saved and 120 lost. 
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represent that Lopez, retreating with a small force, 
had been overtaken by a body of Argentine troops 
and routed, but succeeded in escaping, leaving his 
sick, wounded and prisoners, and throwing much of 
his artillery into the river. Six iron-clad vessels 
had returned to Rio Janeiro, the war being thought 
virtually ended. 

The treaty between Colombia and the United 
States authorizing a canal across the Isthmus of 
Darien, now needs only the signature of the United 
States Commissioner, who is expected shortly at 
Bogota. At the last advices from Aspinwall, a U.S, 
gunboat was about to leave that place for Caledonia 
Bay to commence the survey. 


Domestic. —In the Virginia Legislature, the 
House has adopted the report of its Judiciary Com- 
mittee, declaring a second ratification of the 14th 
and 15th amendments unnecessary. An amend- 
ment, declaring it unnecessary because of the vali- 
dity of the former ratification, was defeated. 

The Legislature of West Virginia has adopted 
joint resolutions proposing to amend the State Con- 
stitution, striking the word ‘‘ white’’ from the suf- 
frage clause, and restoring the ballot to those dis- 
franchised for participation in the rebellion. 

The Senate of Missouri has adopted a Constitu- 
tional amendment, to be submitted to the people, 
providing that enfranchised persons shall bave the 
right to hold office and serve as jurors. 

The Legislature of Texas has elected M. C. Ham- 
ilton and —— Flanagan as U.S. Senators from that 
State. 

The Legislature of Missouri has amended the pub- 
lic school law so as to allow women to vote on mat- 
ters relating to the schools. That of Minnesota has 
passed a bill submitting to the people an amend- 
ment to the State Constitution on the question of 
woman’s suffrage, on which question women are 
to be allowed to vote, their votes being taken in 
separate boxes. 

On the 25th ult. atrain on the Mississippi Central 
Railroad broke through a trestle-work 40 feet high 
near Uxford, by which 20 or more persons were 
killed, and many others injured. 


Coxergss.—The colored Senator Revels from Mis- 
sissippi, presented his credentials to the Senate on 
the 23d, and after some opposition and discussion 
he was admitted on the 25th. The credentials of 
the other Senator elect from that State, Gen. Ames, 
were presented on the latter day and referred to the 
Judiciary Committee. The Representatives from 
the same State were admitted on the 23d. The 
Senate adopted a resolution instructing the Naval 
and Military Committees to enquire into the expe- 
diency of abolishing the Naval and Military Acad- 
emies ; and one declaring the opinion of the Senate 
that the existing volume of the currency ought not 
to be increased. The House adopted a resolution 
in favor of such a tariff and internal taxation as 
will protect domestic manufactures without im- 
posing heavy burdens on the industrial inter- 
ests of the country. The Military Committee 
having been directed to investigate charges that 
certain members had received payment for the 
nominations which they were authorized to make 
of cadets for the Naval and Military Academies, 
reported a resolution to expel a member from 
South Carolina who was found to have done s0, 
but before its passage by the House he re- 
signed, when a resolution was adopted declaring 
him unworthy of a place in the House. Two other 
members, from Kentucky and North Carolina, who 
are understood to have been implicated in similar 
action, also resigned before the Committee had re- 
ported on their cases. 
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